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magistratum fuitque per triduum sine summa potes- 
tate res publica. In the light of such passages we 
may well believe that Nero's appearance on the stage 
and the public performances of magistrates in the 
circus and the amphitheater were to a Roman greater 
offenses than some breaohes of morality which are 
regarded as much more serious in modern times. It 
is not quite true, as Professor Butler says on page 302, 
that "Elsewhere (i.55-62) the 'horsy' youth is spoken 
of as worse than the husband who connives at his 
wife's dishonour". The two offenses are put side 'by 
side by Juvenal without comparison, and the youth 
was not merely 'horsy', but had wasted his inheritance 
from (presumably) respectable ancestors and had 
disgraced them by flaunting his shame in the public 
eye. Besides, some allowance must be made in 
satire for humor 1 , and when "among the monstrous 
women of the sixth satire" we come upon "the learned 
lady", it is not difficult to see this element in Juvenal's 
ilia tarnen gravior, and quite unnecessary to believe 
that he actually ranked her lower in the moral scale 
than poisoners and adulteresses. The same may be 
said of 8.220, in scaena numquam cantavit Orestes, 
Troica non scripsit, although it is a question whether 
Nero's degradation of the dignity of the princeps 
was not in the eyes of a Roman of the old school 
almost on a par with matricide. If we deny Juvenal 
the saving grace of humor, we naturally find him 
indulging in exaggeration and "an exhausting and a 
depressing poet to read in any large quantity at a 
time". But these alleged defects of Juvenal are 
traditional, and as a whole Professor Butler's treat- 
ment of him is more just than that of many another 
critic. 

The characteristic features of the various poets are 
well illustrated by an abundance of quotations, ac- 
companied in some cases by prose translations from 
the author's own hand and again by the poetical 
versions of others. An introductory chapter on The 
Decline of Post-Augustan Poetry rightly assigns the 
reason for the phenomenon to a general dying out 
of genius after the preceding brilliant era, and to a 
degeneracy of the Roman character, rather than to the 
attitude of the emperors towards' literature. It may 
be remarked that it is by no means certain that the 
comedy referred to on page 5 was the work of Clau- 
dius. It is quite as likely to have been one of the 
literary remains of Germanicus himself; see Suet. 
Calig. 3-2. 

The lesser poets and those whose works are known 
only from heresay are not neglected, but chapters on 
The Minor Poets and on The Emperors from Ves- 
pasian to Trajan and Minor Poets give summaries 
and critiques of the Aetna, the tenth book of Colu- 
mella, and other works of that class, as well as 
numerous references to writers whose works have 
perished. 

1 See Professor F. S. Dunn's paper, Juvenal as a Humorist, 
in The Classical Weekly 4.50-54. 



The book is a contribution to the history of 
Roman literature which may be cordially recom- 
mended to those who wish a better acquaintance at 
second hand with poets whom it is more or less of 
"a dreary adventure" to read, and encouragement 
to a fuller knowledge of those who should be known 
at first hand. Those whose reading is already more 
extensive will find much that is suggestive and stimu- 
lating to further study. 
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Juvenal and the Roman Emperors. By Helen Bell 
Trimble. A University of Pennsylvania Dis- 
sertation. Lancaster, Pa. : The New Era Print- 
ing Company (1912). 82 pages. 
In the preface to this dissertation the author de- 
clares that often poetry and satire more truly reflect 
popular opinion and prejudice than history, and that 
satire therefore is of great value in showing the 
underlying feeling of the time and the conditions on 
which popular opinion rests. On this basis the 
author holds that Juvenal is of great value to any 
study of the character of the Caesars, because he 
gives us the prevailing estimate of the people of his 
day. His views may be right or wrong, but they 
must be considered as the "national, Roman, imperial 
tradition". In the preface, also, the author takes up 
the question of the date of publication of the various 
Satires, and the date of' publication of the works 
of Plutarch, Suetonius, and Tacitus, in order to show 
whether Juvenal made any use of the biographers 
and the historian. The author concludes that where 
Juvenal differs from the others he must be considered 
as employing different sources or else using indepen- 
dent judgment, and that his opinion represents the 
views of the people of his day. 

The Caesars mentioned by Juvenal include all 
from Julius Caesar to Domitian, except Vitellius, 
Vespasian, and Titus. For those mentioned all the 
evidence in Juvenal is collected. For Julius Caesar 
two references are quoted. One (10.97-98) seems 
to refer more naturally to Sejanus, since he has been 
mentioned in the lines previous and is named again 
in those following the passage. The other is a cor- 
rect reference (10.108-113), but the author does not 
make a very plausible argument for connecting the 
word Quirites (10.109) with Caesar's employment of 
it in dismissing his soldiers. Does it not rather 
refer to the degradation of the sovereign people? 
There is also a mistake in a quotation from Mayor's 
note on Juvenal 10.109; the reference in Mayor 
is to Suetonius Augustus 94 and deals with a 
dream Cicero had about Augustus, and so does 
not concern Julius Caesar at all. The chapter 
on Augustus has but one reference from Juvenal 
(8.240-244) . From that and from passages in 
Valerius Maximus, Paterculus and others the 
writer attempts to show that the Romans re- 
garded Augustus with admiration because of the 
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obstacles he had overcome — "the general who over- 
came with difficulty all the • odds of war and the 
elements until peace was established". The only per- 
tinent word in the passage from Juvenal is vix 
(8.241) and vix is a conjecture, one of several. The 
value of the passage is therefore open to question. 
For Claudius, Nero, and Domitian the material is 
more plentiful and clear. 

The thing that strikes one in reading this disser- 
tation is the scarcity of material in Juvenal for a 
study of the life of the Caesars. The characteriza- 
tions given by Suetonius fill a far larger part of the 
book. There is very little that is important in Ju- 
venal's references, and many of his allusions have 
to be interpreted by Suetonius and Tacitus. The 
reason for the lack of references is that the Emperors 
are mentioned simply by way of illustration. And 
so in a study of this material a chance reference 
may be made to mean more than was intended. As 
an example one might take the statement about the 
Chaldaean herd with which Tiberius amused him- 
self at Capri. It may be that Juvenal is giving a 
different account of Tiberius's life there than is found 
in the Annales of Tacitus, but it may also be that 
to Juvenal the mention of Chaldaeo grege summed up 
all that was evil. And after all the material has 
been collected there is no way to determine how truly 
it reflects the popular opinion, except to compare 
it with the accounts of Suetonius and Tacitus ; it is 
much the same as quoting the opinion of Bernard 
Shaw as representing the common opinion of the 
English people. 
Bryn Mawk College. J. F. FERGUSON. 



Martial's Wit and Humor. By Virginia Judith Craig. 
A University of Pennsylvania Dissertation. 
Lancaster, Pa.: Steinman and Foltz (1912). 

This dissertation, a scientific-aesthetic analysis of 
Martial's ability to entertain, classifies and puts in 
compartments the various forms of the comic, the 
humorous, the witty, the ironic, and the satiric in 
his Epigrams. A study of this sort is apt, as its 
writer implies, to trouble its readers at times. Now 
they resent being told, when a joke is perfectly fair 
and aboveboard, that the point, you see, is here 
and depends upon such and such psychological ele- 
ments. And they dislike to be made more intimately 
aware of M. Jourdain's inward) state on being 
informed of the nature of prose. Thanks to her 
genuine appreciation of Martial and to her presen- 
tation of a sound and well written estimate of his 
powers and personality, Dr. Craig has done a piece 
of work which very adequately fulfils its purpose, 
and yet does not leave a reader unbearably 
sophisticated. 

A few details are open to question. The poet's more 
serious work is mentioned rather too disparagingly. 
"Now and then he shows a certain affinity with Her- 
rick" is rather understating the truth. "The habitual 



saneness and accuracy of his judgment" — regarding 
his own literary worth, or that of possible patrons? 
"In power of humorous invention Martial is almost 
an American" — sometimes almost a Mark Twain at 
his wildest, climbing and trying to enjoy a Rigi, 
say. "Yet two epigrams prove that even in that 
wicked age, cant was not entirely unknown" — only 
two? Is Mamurra (9.59) a millionaire? Is velut . . . 
lanista (6.82) "an athlete"? Is the point of 5.51 
the lawyer's inability to say Have or x°-'f*, or his un- 
willingness to do so? The list of Errata is a very 
necessary addition to the dissertation: nothing but 
"rougish" (p. 32) seems to have escaped it. 
Bowdoin College. Paul NlXON. 



THE NEW YORK LATIN CLUB GREEK 
SCHOLARSHIP PERFORMANCE 

The performance of Galatea, "a fantastic play with 
musical interruptions", given on Saturday evening, 
October 18, in aid of the Greek Scholarship Fund 
of The New York Latin Club, was a notable occa- 
sion. The audience, in point of numbers, made an 
impressive showing in the great Hall of the College 
of the City of New York, large as that hall is; in 
quality it was representative of the classical staffs 
of the Schools and Colleges in Greater New York, 
and included many who have no direct connection 
with classical matters. 

The play was admirably presented by, students of 
the Erasmus Hall High School, Brooklyn. The act- 
ing was distinctly good, far better than much one 
sees in college dramatics. There was a finish to the 
acting and a poise that helped to bring out the interest 
of the play itself. The costumes, particularly those 
of the girls, were satisfying; it is seldom one sees 
Greek feminine costumes so well draped. The cho- 
ruses sang acceptably ; their evolutions and groupings 
were attractive to the eye, and in some instances 
at least highly artistic. In the last act there was 
some very vigorous but no less graceful dancing by 
a pair of fauns, portrayed a puero et a puella. 

Of Mr. Harter's music, in its technical aspects, I 
am not competent to speak. It corresponded well to 
the changing moods of the play itself. Manifestly, 
the audience enjoyed it. Much additional interest was 
lent to the performance by the fact that Mr. Harter 
himself directed the orchestra and the singers. 

Professor McCrea, President of the Club, thanked 
all those who had taken part, and especially, Mr. 
Harter, who, by his genius as a musician, and his 
devotion as a man, had made the great success of 
the evening possible. 

The New York Latin Club is to be heartily con- 
gratulated on its good fortune in having at its 
command so admirable a vehicle for bringing its 
campaign for a Greek Scholarship Fund before the 
public. Other Classical Associations owe to The 
New York Latin Club thanks for having blazed a 
path for them to follow. C.K. 



